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tivity among the brigands. There is a vein of 
piety running through it which occasionally he- 
comes nonsensical. For instance, he explains 
that he was deterred by a glance at his pocket 
copy of the Psalms of David from avenging him- 
self effectually on one or more of his captors at 
a moment when, like the King in " Hamlet," 
but not through a similar occurrence, he or they 
were in his (Mr. Moons') power. Furthermore, 
says a writer in the Liverpool Journal, this spir- 
itual stock-broker, whose spirituality I mock 
not, but whose odd mixture of piety and sim- 
plicity amuses me, expresses his regret that he 
could not induce the brigands and brigandesseB 
to keep the Sabbath. Fancy trying to convince 
an Italian that it is a sin to commit murder af- 
ter twelve on Saturday night, and that robbery 
must not be thought of till five minutes past 
midnight on Sunday ! 

A correspondent who recently wrote us for a 
sketch of the wife of Shakspeare, is. referred to 
any edition of the poet's life, where all that is 
known of her may be, found. Some three years 
ago Mr. Halliwell communicated to the London 
Athenaeum a curious document which his anti- 
quarian studies respecting Anne Hathaway had 
brought to light. The document is the deed of 
sale, in 1610, of what is called Anne Hathaway's 
Cottage, at Shottefy, by William Whitmore 
and John Randall, to Bartholomew Hathaway, 
who then occupied it, and in whose family it 
continued until the present century. 

The "Societe des Gens de Lettres," of Paris, 
recently had a very stormy sitting. After the 
report on the situation of the Society had been 
read, some of the members found fault with the 
Tresor IMteraire, a work edited by the Society, 
on account of the ultramontane tone of its arti- 
cles. A member of the committee, M. Michiels, 
went so far as to say that the committee pur- 
posely admitted the article in question, " in order 
to prepare the country for the return of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons." This statement pro- 
duced an indescribable tumult among the mem- 
bers. 

The New Orleans Times is a vast sheet, much 
the largest published in the United States. The 
Jackson (Miss.) Standard makes its Crescent city 
contemporary the following suggestion : 

" The New Orleans Times, of Sunday morning,- 
is a qxlintuple sheet — twenty pages. We suggest 
to our enterprising and well-patronized contem- 
porary to curtail the size of his pages and add to 
their number, or, in other words, to publish a 
daily magazine or 160 pages. It would be vastly 
more convenient to his readers, and no addi- 
tional expense. The auctioneers' supplement 
could take .the place of an addenda or appendix." 

Dr. Robert Vaughan, late editor of the British 
Quarterly Review, has received, a testimonial of 
three thousand pounds. ' 



MUSIC IN NEW ORLEANS. 



In the department of music we have also very 
little, and can record but one musical entertain- 
ment in New Orleans. This was on Monday 
night, the 30th — a charity concert given in Odd 
Fellows' Hall, under the direction of Mdlle. Octa- 
vie Romey, an accomplished pianiste and success- 
ful teacher in the Crescent City, and Theodore 
Von La Hache, also a teacher of music. This 
concert furnished another proof of the music- 
loving character of our people, for the large hall 



was densely packed with the better class of our 
citizens— crowded as full as it could be, in the gal- 
lery ss well as upon the main floor. That it was 
the music alone which drew out this immense 
audience is evident, for, at the previous entertain- 
ments given tor the same purpose-^in aid of the 
widows and orphans of soldiers killed in the war- 
but of a different character, scarcely, one-tenth of 
the number were in attendance. We may safely 
infer, then, that charity had nothing to do with it 
in this instance, and Mdlle. Romey, with her 
twenty-four young ladies and twelve pianos, can 
take the credit entirely to themselves. When 
filled, the hall presented a beautiful sight. Every 
seat was occupied, and still hundreds stood 
around the hall, wherever space could be found, 
and crowded the doorways, while even the ante- 
rooms Contained a large number of gentlemen 
unable to seethe performers, but yet within sound 
of the music. Mdlle. Romey directed the instru- 
mental, and M. La Hache the vocal part of the 
programme, composed of choice morceaux from 
the operas and standard authors. The evening 
opened with the overture to the " Gazza Ladra," 
upon twelve pianos, by twenty-four young lady 
performers. The execution was highly creditable, 
and the " time " excellent, though , a close critic 
might complain of a want of accent, showing 
that, in their practice, more attention had been 
given to a performance in perfect concert than to 
the proper expression of the text, in the suc- 
ceeding pieceB — the overture to. "Wiiliam Tell," 
and the grand march in "Faust" — the music 
was rendered much better, leaving the inference 
that, in the first piece, the delect might have been 
owing to a want of confidence on the part of the 
young ladies. The last mentioned piece was par- 
ticularly fine; and we can strongly commend, 
also, the performance of the excerpt from Auber : s 
" Fra Diavolp." To our mind, the salient feature 
of the evening was the debut of a young amateur 
—one of the fairest and most accomplished daugh- 
ters of our city — who sang several choice pieces 
with wonderful effect. Hitherto Miss Annie Mc- 
Lean has been unknown to the general public, 
and, we believe, this was the first time she hod 
sang in the concert room. As the leading 
soprano in one of oar churches, she had already 
attracted attention for the remarkable purity ana 
clearness of her voice, and in private circles had 
won much eclat; but, upon this occasion, for the 
first time, she. appeared to contend for the favor 
of the public. From the first she was a great 
favorite. Dressed in deep mourning, she pre- 
sented a strong contrast to the others upon the 
stage,, who were all in white, and this simple fact 
assisted in giving her the prominence to which 
her voice alone entitled her, of the prima donna 
of the occasion. Her first effort was the brilliant 
"Venzano Waltz," with its florid variations, 
which she sung in a style that would do credit to 
a professional singer. She has a fine soprano 
voice of large compass, very sweet throughout its 
range, and especially noted for the steadiness with 
which she carries the higher notes. Siie gives 
the thrill with wonderful effect for an amateur, 
but, like Madame Strakosch, is apt to use it too 
frequently. This was apparent in her singing on 
this occasion, and we hear it said ot her by those 
who have heard her Bing in private. It seems to 
come natural; but, as a critic on one of the daily 
papers remarked, we would warn her against a 
too great indulgence in the tremolo, especially 
while she is yet so young. Miss McLean was 
again called out, and, although at first not dis- 
posed to repeat,"finally yielded to the importunity 
of the audience. All her songs were encored and 
loudly cheered. The fine ballad, "Beautiful 
Dreamer," was given with most bewitching sweet- 
ness and most touching expression, and in other 
morceaux she was equally successful — indeed, it 
was a successful and. brilliant debut, and it was 
plainly to be seen that she had carried the hearts 
of that large audience by storm. Mdlle. Romf y 
also received her share of the enthusiasm, and at 
one point received a perfect shower of boquets. 
At the close of the first part, Mdlle. Amelia 
Capella, one of Mdlle. Romey's pupils, presented 
that lady with a beautiful floral crown, a gift 



from herself and companions to their beloved" 
teacher. The entire concert went off well, and 
there was but one thing of an unpleasant nature 
— the length of the concert kept the audience 
until near eleven o'clock, at about which time, 
fearing to miss the cars, a large number left the 
room. In arranging a programme for a concert, 
this fact should be taken into consideration. 



GLANCINGS AT FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

We translate from a Parisian journal, te MenA- 
strel, the following interesting extracts from a 
book recently published in Paris, entitled "Es- 
pagne etles beau Arts, melanges par Louis Viar- 
dot." 

"An old friend of my mother's, wishing to give 
me a grand ISte, as he was passing through Paris, 
took me one evening, after a good dinner, to the 
parquet of Les Italiens. "Don Giovanni" was 
performed. 1 need not tell you into what trans- 
ports of ecstacy this marvelous music threw me — 
it being at that time so finely rendered by emi- 
nent artists. You know the music, and all praise 
is superfluous. I lost all sense of hunger and 
sleep. I had no desire except to hear it again. 
En effect, I went to that dear theatre, to 
hear the darling opera ten or twelve times. 
Not again to the parquet, surely: fpurtj-four 
sous I How could 1 spend such a sum so often? 
But there was in the Salle Louvois, above the 
boxes and galleries a kind of deep niche called 
the amphitheatre. From that place one saw 
badly enough: the luster covered the stage, 
which was not perceptible through the dazzling 
light of the candles. But one heard very well: 
the harmony sounded marvelously beautiful at 
that distance. Besides there were a few side 
seats at the right and left were you were privi- 
leged with a glance upon the stage, and those 
seats only cost thirty sous. Thus they were very 
rechercM for poor amateurs of my style. Upon 
those days I did not dine. That was saving 
twenty-three sous of the thirty. I put a few 
chestnuts and a piece of bread in my pocket, and 
as they say, I amused hunger. In this blessed 
amphitheatre, which should have, been named 
paradise, I always found the same elect. 

Eh bien 1 suppose that during one of those soi- 
rees of which tie souvenir is so precious to me, 
that a fairy, a genius, an angel, any one that you 
please, provided that it was a being endowed 
with the gilt of prophecy, had seated herself be- 
side me, and whispered in my ear: "Regard well 
this theatre where you are so delighted to occupy, 
at the price of so much comfort, the most humble 
seat, this theatre of which you talk all day, and 
dream all night— for in a few years you shall be 
entitled as a writer to any seat that you choose, 
and also be permitted to go behind the curtain, 
and soon after, in consequence of a disaster, 
the direction of Les Italiens will be offered you. 
Then in your turn you can admit any one that 
you please, you can give operas according to 
your taste, you oan distribute tbe different parts 
among the artists as you like, and have them per- 
formed before thousands of auditors. That is not 
all: you see that score of "Don Giovanni," which 
you read by stealth over your neighbor's shoul- 
ders? One day you will possess the original 
manuscript, written entirely in Mozart's hand, 
and you will refuse to give this treasure to 
crowned heads. That is not yet all ; look at that 
great artist' whom you applaud every night with 
transport, and whom you thank devoutly in your 
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heart lor having awakened your inte ligence to 
the great beauties of Art. One day alter having 
been the Irion d of bis daughter, who is now a 
child, and whose glory will rival that of her 
lather, you will marry his second daughter who is 
not now born, and it is under your name that she 
will bear the eclat of lame equal to that which has 
crowned the names of her father and sister. 
Would I have believed sucb promises ? Would I 
not have thought them deceptive illusions?" 

I must add two more anecdotes from this 
Charming book. They relate to the incomparable 
maestro Rossini. 

One day Rossini was surrounded by a large 
number of his friends, who were pressing him to 
tell which opera he preferred among all that his 
inexhaustible genius had produced— this genius, 
that, alas I he voluntary silenced at the age of 
thirty-six— thus being dead to Art as young as 
Mozart himself. "There is no father," it was 
said, "who has not a Benjamin among his chil- 
dren;" one mentioned "II Barbiere," another 
"Otello," a third "Le Gazze Ladra," this one 
*'Semiram^de, ,, "that one "Guilaume Tell." 
Rossini was silent, and every one listened eagerly 
to the oracle. "You wish to know," he said at 
length, "which of my works I like the best? 
eh Men/ it is ' Don Giovanni I* " 

We have recently heard the confirmation of 
this charming story. The illustrious rival of 
Mo'zdrt went to visit the daughter of the dearest 
of his old friends, the eminent artist for whom he 
wrote the greatest rfiles ol his repertoire, He 
had listened to her as she played the piano and 
organ, with paternal kindness, and with that ten- 
der emotion which illness seemed to have added 
4s a; new quality'of the heart to all the qualities 
of his mind. Then he asked to see the manu- 
script of the opera of his preference. " I am go- 
ing to kneel," he said, " before this holy shrine." 
Then alter having read several pages with relig- 
ious attention, he said to me laying his hand 
upon Mozart's writing, "My friend, this is the 
greatest one; this is the master of all; he is the 
only one who has had as much science as genius, 
and as much genius as science." I have sa- 
credly remembered these words of Rossini's. 

Cecelia. 

Brief Sketch op Gustave Dore.— The Gentle- 
man's Magazine has this sketch of Dore": "Gus- 
tavo Dore" was born at Strasbourg in 1832, and is 
now, therefore, only in his thirty-fourth year. 
Ho has already produced as many sketches, com- 
plete works, and even elaborate compositions, as 
any hall-dozen of the most long-lived artists, one 
can' readily call to mind, have given forth in the 
whole course of their far-extended careers. In 
1848, at the age of sixteen, he was already at 
work, in conjunction with M. Bertal, on the Jour- 
nal pour Riro; and it was in the course of this 
first exercise of his versatile artistic capacity that 
ho developed that laCility lor caricature, of the 
Orayarm type, which he still has at command, and 
which occasionally breaks forth, in spite of him- 
seu, In the most unnttingpq.rj.ions of his most se- 
rious works. It lias found, however, a httimr and 

ertile field in his illustrations of ' Don Quixote, ' in 
which both the philosophy and grotesque humor 
ot Cervantes have at length louud a true artistic 
exponent. It was not, however, till he was called 
upon by Messrs. Hachette & Co. to illustrate the 

inierno ot Dante that ho obtained full scope tor 
the exertion of that higher and hitherto little 
exercised characteristic of his genius, of which, 
however, fitful glimpses had Seen already obi 
served. The peculiar power, which has been 
happily enough termed Dantesque, bad laid dor- 
mant among his many artistic faculties; and it 
was not till his entire energies were focussed, so 



to speak, in that sole direction, that the amount 
and commanding character of that especial quality 
of his genius fully developed itscli." '.v 

Gbeat Zouave Drum Feat.— When the war in 
Italy commenced, the Zouaves embarked for 
Genoa; but as they were going on board the ship, 
they saw a formal order forbidding the entrance 
of all dogs upon the vessel. As they were very 
much attached to their dogs, they were stricken 
with grief. It was not easy to deceive the sharp 
lookout kept by the intendant, for every soldier 
advanced along the narrow gangway, one by one, 
as their names were called. Necessity is the 
mother ol invention. The drummers unscrewed 
their drums and the best dogs of the regiment 
were concealed in the drums, which were screwed 
up again. When regiments embark no music is 
played, but on this occasion the Colonel deter- 
mined that there should be music. He ordered 
the trumpets and drums to the head of the column, 
and to play a lively tune. The face of the drum- 
mers — every one of whom had a dog in his drum 
—may be conceived I The trumpets sounded; 
the drums were all silent. The Colonel got angry 
and bawled to know why the drums did not beat; 
There was but one thing to do, and that was to 
beat. The moment the drums began to beat, 
innumerable dogs began to howl and to bay, to 
the astonishment of everybody but the Zouaves. 
Everybody looked right, left, backwards, forwards 
—no sign of a dog anywhere; and yet, the more 
the drummers beat, the more the dogs howled. 
At hist a spaniel foil out of a drum, rolled over 
and over on the ground, got up and took to his 
heels, howling louder than ever. Roars of laugh- 
ter greeted this explanation of the mysterious 
howls. The intendants ordered the drummers 
to advance on board, one by one, and to roll the 
drum as he came. If a barking was heard, the 
drum was unscrewed, and the (log put ashore. 
Only one dog got on shipboard; this was Toutou, 
who kept quiet through all the rolling. It need 
not be said the 3d Zouaves adore Toutou. He 
made his entry into Paris, at their head, a few 
days since. 

Reception of Liszt by Dore.— On Friday, the 
11th of May, there was one of the most— perhaps 
the most brilliant soirees that has ever taken 
place within the walls of Paris. Gustave Dorfi's 
elegant salons were thrown open in honor of Abbe 
Liszt, who found himself surrounded there with 
the literary and musical elite of the French me- 
tropolis.^ After a most animated and genial con- 
versation, in which men like Theophile Gautier, 
Alexandre Dumas, Vitet, the Count Pilet-Wille, 
Gounod, Saint-Saens, Planti, &c, took part. 
Music was naturally resorted to. The great Liszt 
seated himself before a chef-a-ceuvre of Erard and 
played with Camille Saint-Saens the first part of 
the Abbe's " Symphonic Dantesque." It is not 
with feelings ol vain curiosity that one now listens' 
to the first pianist of the ag& " The composer in 
Liszt surpasses perhaps the virtuoso— there is 
evidently something extraordinary and strange 
which is experienced, by the hearer as he listens 
to the Abbe's music. It is no more the fln°-ers 
that we follow whilst seeing and hearing Lfszt, 
but rather the mind, which has inspired these sub- 
lime pages, and with it we are transported to a 
new world where all is enchantment and emo- 
tion." Such was the impression made by Liszt at 
Doris's house upon the distinguished guests ad- 
mitted to the supreme delight of social contact 
with the illustrious Abbe-maestro. Gustave Dore" 
we know is one of the most fervent admirers of 
Liszt's genius. Inspired by one of the most 
marking traits of the "Symphonic Dantesque," 
the great dessirialeur crayoned, as he alone knows 
how, the entrance to hell ot Dante and Vir°il 
This admirable effort of Dora's genius is now in 
the possession of Liszt, to whom the author has 
oflered it in token of his affection and respectful 
admiration. Liszt also played that evening his 
"Legend of Saint Francois do Paule Marchant 
sur les Hots," and Planti and Saint-Saens closed 
the entertainment by performing the "Preludes " 
arranged for two pianos. 



THE GREAT SINGERS OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. 

In the beginning of the last century music had 
attained a high degree of perfection, being cul- 
tivated throughout Europe with considerable 
success. A great impulse to its prosperity was 
derived from the number of fine singers that 
then appeared. This stimulated the efforts of 
composers, who could always command a ready 
market for their wares where the managers of 
theaters had within reach such artistes as would 
" fill the house," or, in other words, make it a 
paying, concern. As far as talent was concerned, 
therefore, the lessees had no reason to complain. 
Singers appeared in rapid succession, and it was 
difficult, if not in some cases impossible, to deter- 
mine which of them was best. So many, unri* 
vailed vocalists were probably owing to the 
various schools of music that towards 
the close of the sixteenth century were 
established on the continent, more especially 
in the chief towns of Italy. In these acade- 
mies the course of musical education was strict 
and complete. It was therefore to be ex- 
pected that if favored' by nature, as many of 
them were, the pupils would in after life attain 
eminence in their art. This really was the case, 
as the following account of some of the singers 
of that period will prove. 

The first name on the list is Francesca Mar- 
gherita de l'Epine. She came to England from 
Italy in 1693, and was accompanied by a German 
of the name of Greber. The wits of the day 
called her " Greber's Peg." Margherita was in 
all likelihood the earliest importation of an 
Italian singer into England. The London 
Gazette of that date speaks of her as "the 
Italian lady, that is lately come over, that is 
so famous for singing." Her performances at 
concerts and operas fully justified this announce- 
ment. She was not only a good singer, but a 
skillful player on what we call the piano ; add- 
ing to both these accomplishments an excellent 
knowledge of music. With all this, she by no 
means elicited universal admiration. Swift- 
but he had no appreciation of music — in his 
"Journal to Stella," speaks of her slightingly. 
"We have a music meeting in our town (Wind- 
sor) to-night. I went to the rehearsal of it, 
and there was, Margherita, and her -"Sister, and 
another drab, and a parcel of fiddlers." Perhaps 
one ground of Swift's jlissatisfaction lay in this, 
that "Peg" was no beauty. Her want of per- 
sonal charms, however, did not keep her from 
getting a husband. We find that af tef she had 
been about twenty years in London, and had out 
of her professional earnings saved some £10,000, 
she was induced to yield to the courtship of the 
famous Dr. Pepusch, arranger of the airs in the 
"Beggar's Opera." After matrimony she retired 
from the stage, and received, on account of her 
swarthy complexion, the nickname of " Hecate," 
from her husband. This rather uncomplimen- 
tary appellation she submitted to with good hu- 
mor. She appeared to contemplate with thank- 
fulness the release which her fortune had accom- 
plished for poor Pepusch out of the care and 
poverty which' so many of his profession are 
called on to endure. We are not, however, to 
suppose that Margherita or her sister had sole 
possession of the " boards," for a very formidable 
rival sprang up in the person of Mrs. Tofts. 
Margherita was the " star " of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, and Mrs. Tofts made her debut in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. The conflicting claims of 
these songstresses were espoused by the public, 
and frequent disturbances in consequence took 
place. Margherita was often hissed and hooted, 
and once struck with an orange. This fruity 
missile, however,— it is due' to the male sex to 
say,— was winged by a female arm. Time, that 
cures so many things, healed the breach between 
these two vocalists, and we find them singing in 
the. same opera witlfNiccolini, who had recently 
arrived in England, and of whom we shall now 
say a few words. 



